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ALASKA TODAY 


Alaska, a territory of the United States, embraces 
an area of 586,000 square miles, stretching from well 
within the Arctic Circle to within 600 miles of the 
Pacific Northwest. The popular concept of Alaskaasa 
vast expanse of frozen waste, of parkasand mukluks, 
of hardship and privation, is largely a myth dating 
back, inall probability, to the purchase of Alaska from 
Russia in 1867 when the transaction was ridiculed as 
“Seward’s Folly.’’ Actually, Alaska is a country of 
contrasts: modern cities and unsurveyed wilderness; 
almost unlimited natural resources and little industrial 
development. 


Geography and Climate 


Three physiographic regions are represented: the 
Pacific mountain region, consisting of heavily timbered, 
mountainous terrain with deep fiords, broad river 
valleys, and numerous glaciers; the central plateau 
region, a broad expanse of plateaus and lowlands north 
of the Alaska Range; and the Arctic slope region, con- 
sisting of rolling uplands and coastal plains stretching 
from the Brooks Range northward to the Arctic. 

Climate varies from mild winters and cool sum- 
mers in southeastern Alaska, to short warm summers 
and long cold winters in the interior and southcentral 
sections, and to the typical arctic climate of the polar 
regions. Climatological data for five widely separated 
points in the Territory are shown in the table at the 
bottom of this page. These data do not reflect the 
extremes which are experienced throughout the Terri- 
tory: the -70 degree temperatures which are recorded 
at some points each winter; the 100 degree plus tem- 
peratures recorded each summer; the 960-inchsnow- 
fall of some pass areas; the 158-inch annual rainfall 
of some southeastern Alaska communities, 


Population 


Alaska, one-fifth the size of the entire continental 
United States, has a population of only 160,000 of which 
95 percent is concentrated in a handful of modern 
cities and towns, Educational facilities and curricula 
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compare favorably with those of the most progressive 
States. Electric power, water, sewer, and other 
utilities are available in all of the Territory’s popula- 
tion centers, Supermarkets carry every conceivable 
item of staple grocery, meat, vegetable, and fruit. 
Modern department stores offer the leading brands of 
clothing, furniture, appliances, and hardware. How- 
ever, costs are higher than in the continental United 
States. Living costs (in 1956) in Washington, D. C., 
for example, were exceeded by 35 percent in Juneau, 
48 percent in Anchorage, and 56 percent in Fairbanks. 
It would be prudent to estimate the cost of travel over 
the Alaska Highway and within Alaska as twice that of 
the average cost of a trip of the same time and dis- 
tance in the United States. 


HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT 


The Territory’s highway development program was 
initiated in 1905 whenthe Alaska Road Commission was 
created as an agency of the War Department. In 1932, 
when the Commission was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, some 2,200 miles of low-standayrd 
roads, of which less than 500 miles were improved 
gravel surfaced, and a 10,000-mile system of trails 
and sled roads had been constructed to serve military 
needs and the largely itinerent population engaged in 
seasonal mining and fishing. 

Under Department of the Interior administration, 
the Alaska Road Commission sharply reduced trail 
mileage and concentrated on developing the disjointed 
road system intoa modern, connected highway network. 
In 1919 the Bureau of Public Roads began the develop- 
ment of road systems within the Tongass and Chugach 
National Forests. Appropriations were small, and 
progress slow, until early in World War II when enemy 
forces occupied American soil in the Aleutian chain 
and Alaska assumed a major role inthe defense of the 
Nation. 

In addition to interconnecting Alaska’s principal 
military installations and cities with one another and 
with the all-weather, ice-free ports of Haines and 
Valdez, the military situation necessitated an overland 
route from the continental United States safe from 


CLIMATE IN ALASKA 


Juneau Anchorage Valdez Fairbanks Nome 
Average annual temperature, degrees ............- 42.5 35.3 35.0 26.2 26.3 
Highest temperature in July, degrees ............. 86.0 80.0 68.0 86.0 63.0 
Lowest temperature in December, degrees ......... -2.0 -27.0 -4.0 -47.0 -34.0 
Average annual precipitation, inches ............. 85.2 18.6 76.2 15.9 20.8 
Average annual snowfall, inches ,..............-. 114.5 171.7 456.5 89.4 65.6 
a 
a For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 5 cents 
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enemy naval action, Under the direction of the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Public Roads,a 
host of private contractors and engineer troops mobi- 
lized to begin construction of what was to become a 
legend inthe annals of highway engineering, Construc- 
tion began in April 1942, and less than 8 months later 
a pioneer road was completed. During 1943, under the 
direction of the Bureau of Public Roads, 81 contractors 
employing 14,000 men pushed through the 1,428-mile 
completed Alaska Highway. 

However, the military situation eased before an 
integrated highway system could be fully developed, 
and it was not until 1948, when the world political 
situation again produced acute unrest and alarm, that 
the Congress authorized a comprehensive 6-year, 
$170 million highway improvement program, The 
Alaska Road Commission and the Bureau of Public 
Roads combined forces to prosecute the accelerated 
program. Today’s modern highway system is the re- 
sult of this effort. 

Under terms of the Federal-aid Highway Act of 
1956 the Alaska Road Commission became a part of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and Alaska for the first time 
became eligible for Federal aid for highways. With 
funds assured for the future, the Territory’s highway 
systems will be further developed toaccommodate the 
expanding economy of America’s last frontier. 


THE HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 


Federal-aid highway systems totaling 5,153 miles 
have been established, The 1,959-mile primary sys- 
tem connects the interior cities of Anchorage, Valdez, 
Fairbanks, and Seward with the continental United 
States via the Alaska Highway, through Canada, This 
system is paved, and is maintained open year-round. 
The secondary system, except for paved sections in 
the immediate vicinity of population centers, is gravel 
surfaced, The Canadian portion of the Alaska Highway 
is gravel surfaced. . 

Approximately one-half of the 3,194 mile second- 
ary system is connected to the primary network, The 
balance connects isolated communities with rail, water, 
or air transportation facilities, Most of the connected 
secondary system is open to all-weather travel. 

The highway systems serving southeastern Alaska 
cities are not interconnected. However, the feasibility 
of providing ferry links between Juneau, Sitka, Peters- 
burg, Wrangell, Ketchikan, and other communities is 
presently under investigation. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Travel over the Alaska Highway and the Territory’s 
connected highway systems is practical at any time 
of the year, However, precautions are necessary for 
early spring and winter travel, During the spring 
breakup, generally mid-April through May, highways 
are in their poorest condition, Axle-load and speed 
limits are reduced during this period, Although these 
restrictions do not seriously inconvenience passenger - 
vehicle travel, they do limit movement of heavy house 


trailers and large truck-trailer combinations. Too, 
highways and bridges are subject to flood damage 
during this period, and travel may be restricted by 
appropriate Canadian or American authorities. 


Vacationing 


The ideal time for the vacationist to tour Alaska 


is between mid-June, when the Canadian and Alaskan | 


maintenance forces have repaired the ravages of 


winter freezing and the spring breakup, and late Sep- 


tember, Temperatures will range from a low of 35 


degrees at night to a high of about 75 degrees. Gravel | 
surfaced highways may be dusty, and mosquitoes and | 
other insects plentiful in some locations, but there 


will be from 16 to 20 hours of daylight in which to 
enjoy scenery unsurpassed anywhere in the world, 


The highways slash through almost endless stands of | 


virgin spruce, pine, and hemlock; skirt tremendous 


glaciers, clear, deep lakes, and some of the world’s | 
highest mountains; and span the headwaters of the vast | 
Athabasca, Peace, Liard, Yukon, Tanana, and Copper | 


River systems. 
Winter Travel 


Special clothing and equipment are unnecessary for 
summer travel but certain precautionary measures 
are essential for winter. The vehicle, in either case, 
should be in excellent condition. Tires, including the 
spare, should be in new condition. For winter travel 
the vehicle must be thoroughly winterized, including 
anti-freeze protection to -50 degrees, winter-weight 
lubrication oil and transmission and differential 
grease, and equipped with an efficient heater and de- 
froster. Tire chains, a tow rope, and a small shovel 
are desirable. In addition to woolen underclothes, 
socks, and gloves, overshoes and down-filled Arctic - 
type sleeping bags should be carried in case of a me- 


chanical failure. The highways are regularly patrolled | 


by both peace officers and highway maintenance per- 
sonnel, but one should be prepared to keep warm until 
help arrives in the event the motor —and consequently 
the heater —should fail. 

It is not necessary to carry fuel, lubricating oil, 
or repair parts for late-model popular vehicles, For 
older cars or those of foreign manufacture, it is well 
to carry spare spark plugs, coil, condenser, and fan 
belt. For those planning to stop at hotels, motels, 
and roadhouses overnight, a head-bolt or other type of 
engine heater which can be plugged into the electric 
service will prove an invaluable aid instarting acold, 
stiff motor in the morning. A small supply of emer- 
gency rations is good insurance against missing a meal. 


Road Information 


The Canadian portion of the Alaska Highway is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Northwest Highway System 
with headquarters at Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
Canada. Information on the condition of the highway 
in Yukon Territory may be obtained from the North- 
west Highway System or from the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, The Alaska 


section is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U.S, Department of Commerce, P. O. Box 1961, 
Juneau, Alaska. The Bureau prepares a quarterly 
highway condition report covering the entire Alaska 
highway network which is distributed without cost upon 
request, 

Information concerning approach roads in Alberta 
may be obtained from the Director, Alberta Govern- 


ment Travel Bureau, Legislative Building, Edmonton, * 


Alberta; and concerning approach roads from British 
Columbia via the John Hart Highway from the British 
Columbia Travel Bureau, Parliament Building, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


Obviously, it is impossible for the average tourist 
to visit, in a single trip, all points of interest in an 
area one-fifth the size of the continental United States. 
The trip from the United States-Canadian border to 
Fairbanks, for instance, requires about a week. Eagle, 
on the Yukon River near Dawson; Circle, the most 
northerly highway-connected community on the conti- 
nent; Homer, on scenic Kenai Peninsula; and many 
other points of interest are on the connected system 
and readily accessible. But there are many major 
points of interest which, although not accessible by 
highway, are quickly and economically reached by air 
or water. The Chambers of Commerce of all major 
Alaskan cities, and the Alaska Visitors Association, 
distribute colorful pamphlets describing these points 
of interest. Among the more interesting are: 


Mt. Katmai 


Katmai National Monument, on the Alaska Penin- 
sula, is accessible by airfrom Anchorage. This 4,215 
square mile National Monument, named after Mt. Kat- 
mai which scattered billions of tons of volcanic ash 
over thousands of square miles in 1912, contains the 
famous Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. This valley, 
in years past, gushed hot gases and vapors from hun- 
dreds of orifices in its broad floor. It is unsurpassed 
for sports fishing. 


Mt. McKinley 


Mt. McKinley National Park, accessible by rail and 
air from Fairbanks and Anchorage, isalso (late 1957) 
connected to the primary highway system at Paxson 
on the Richardson Highway by the Denali Highway. 
This 3,000 square mile park contains 100 miles of 
gravel surfaced highways, Majestic 20,300-foot Mt. 
McKinley, the highest peak on the North American 
continent, is the feature attraction, but there are many 
others only slightly less spectacular, The park abounds 
with bear, moose, caribou, wildfowl, and game fish. 


Nome 


Nome, accessible by air from Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, is the locale of one of Alaska’s most publicized 
gold rushes at the turn of the century. Some of the 


_for magnificent scenery. 
_and broad river valleys run through heavily timbered, 


world’s largest gold dredges work the ground in the 
immediate vicinity of Nome. During the summer 
months King Island Eskimos migrate to Nome, where 
they create exquisite ivory curios, using primitive 
tools, under the shelter of their overturned skin boats. 


Kodiak 


Kodiak, home of the giant Kodiak brown bear, the 
world’s largest carnivorous mammal, is located on 
Kodiak Island directly across Shelikof Strait from 
Katmai National Monument. This community is an 
outfitting headquarters for big-game hunters in search 
of trophies up to 14 feet from nose to tail. 


Southeast Alaska 


Southeastern Alaska, the Pacific mountain region 
of the Territory, is unsurpassed anywhere inthe world 
Steep-walled, deep fiords 


mountainous terrain, Tremendous ‘‘live’’ glaciers, 
remnants of the ice age, are scattered throughout the 
area and are readily accessible. Only one southeast 
community, Haines, is located on the connected high- 
way system. Juneau, the Territory’s capital, isserved 
by vehicle ferry from Haines during the summer 
months. Three Canadian airlines serve Juneau and 
Skagway out of Vancouver, B. C., during the tourist 
season, Juneau, Ketchikan, Sitka, and all other im- 
portant southeast communities are accessible by air 
from interior Alaska and Seattle. 


Planning a Trip 


It would be well for the visitor to planhis trip with 
care in order to best utilize his time in the Territory 
and to plan as many Side trips as time and funds per- 
mit. It is advisable to obtain a good recent publication 
on Alaska travel, such as those listed in item 10 of 
Sources of Information (page 8). Such publications set 


‘forth many important facts one should know in advance 


of his trip: cities, towns, villages, resorts, and points 
of interest, special tours, and, most important of all, 
current information on accommodations and services 
available along the route. Meals, lodging, motor- 
vehicle service and repair facilities, and telephone and 
telegraph service are available over the entire length 
of the Alaska Highway and the Territory’s primary 
system. A partial list of facilities between Dawson 
Creek, the southerly terminus of the Alaska Highway, 
and Fairbanks, Alaska, is given on page 6. 


TRAVEL REGULATIONS 


Permits to travel over the Alaskan portion of the 
Alaska Highway and the Territory’s 5,000-mile high- 
way network are not required, American citizens en- 
tering Canada from either the United States or Alaska 
must have sufficient funds in their possessionto make 
the trip through Canada, or must satisfy Canadian 
frontier officers that necessary funds can be obtained 

(Text continued on page 6.) 
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“in Canada. Motor vehicles over 10 years old, or later 
models in poor condition, must enter Canada ona com- 
mercial vehicle permit with either cash or guarantee 
bond for export. Bonds for this purpose are available 
at a nominal fee at all major ports of entry. 

House trailers up to 15 feet long may be permitted 
entry to Canada when towed by any passenger vehicle 
which the Customs Officer believes is equal tothe task, 
House trailers 16 to 30 feet in length may be admitted 
when towed by any standard American vehicle of the 
Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth class or heavier. Trailers 
longer than 30 feet may be permitted entry only when 
pulled by a vehicle of 3/4 ton rating or more, All 
vehicle-trailer combinations must be covered by a 
commercial vehicle permit and a cash or guarantee 
bond for export. 

Household effects, tools, and merchandise, not 
classed as normal luggage, carried in a passenger 
vehicle driven by the owner or in his house- or other 
small trailer may be entered on a tourist permit and 
released without security. 


ENTERING CANADA 


Permanent residents of the United States entering 
Canada as tourists do not need passports. However, 
to avoid delay or difficulty at the border, U.S. citizens 
must possess adequate identification papers such as 
birth, baptismal, or voter’s certificate, a driver’s 
license, or other documents to facilitate their entry 
into Canada and their re-entry into the United States. 
Naturalized citizens of the United States should carry 
their naturalization papers. Alien residents of the 
United States must present their alien registration 
receipt cards, Europeans must have properly visaed 
passports to enter Canada from the United States. 
Motorists must report to customs officers at port of 
entry and declare all goods in possession, 


Admission of Automobiles 


Automobiles are admitted into Canada for personal 
transportation by the owner or a member of his im- 


SERVICES ON THE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


Code: 


M = meals; L = lodgings; S = store; 


G = gas & oil; R = repairs; KR = minor repairs; 
T = telephone & telegraph; 
P = trailer parking space, 


Mile Location Services 

Yukon Territory 

843 Little Teslin Lake 

872 Judas Creek 

883 Marsh Lake 

917 Whitehorse 

925 Junction, Dawson-Mayo 

987 Cracker Creek 

996 Canyon Creek 

1016 Haines Junction 

1054 Kluane Lake 

1083 Destruction Bay 

1093 Burwash Landing 

1095 Airport 

1167 Koidern 

1202 Beaver Creek 

1202 Canadian immigration 
& customs office 

1221 International boundary 

Alaska 

1226 Scottie Creek 

1264 Northway Junction 

1301 Tetlin Junction 

1314 Tok Junction 

1362 Dot Lake 

1423 Big Delta Junction 

1452 Richardson 

1471 Silver Fox 

1476 Salchaket 

1520 Fairbanks 
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Mile Location Services 
British Columbia 
0 Dawson Creek 

48 Fort St. John 

101 Blueberry 

147 Beaton River 

171 Mason Creek 

201 Trutch 

233 Prophet River 
279 Hilltop 

300 Fort Nelson 

351 Steamboat Mountain 
392 Summit Lake 

397 Rocky Mountain 
422 Toad River 

442 The Village 

462 Muncho Lake 

496 Liard River 

528 Chevron 

533 Coal River 
Yukon Territory 

596 Iron Creek 
British Columbia 

620 Lower Post 
Yukon Territory 

635 Watson Lake 

643 Upper Liard River 
733 Swift River 

788 Morley River 

804 Teslin 
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mediate family without bond for a period upto 6 months 
by obtaining a traveler’s vehicle permit at a port of 
entry. The car registration card must be carried in 
the vehicle at all times, Extensions of time may be 
granted by any customs official. Traveler’s vehicle 
permits for vehicles not owned by the traveler will be 
issued only when the traveler has written authorization 
from the owner to take the vehicle into Canada, Per- 
sons carrying business samples, not for sale, must 
make deposit equal to the duty and tax onthe samples, 
which deposit is refunded if the samples are taken out 
of Canada within a year, 

For touring within Canada for not more than 48 
hours, automobiles and motorcycles may be entered 
at any Canadian boundary port by surrendering the 
vehicle registration, which is returned to the traveler 
when leaving Canada via the same port of entry. 

Should the traveler’s insurance company not oper - 
ate in Canada, it will be necessary for the traveler to 
have his company obtain for him from the Canadian 
province to be visited a non-resident liability insur - 
ance card showing proof of financial responsibility. 


Admission of Personal Effects 


Personal baggage, sports and camp equipment, 
radios, portable and table-model television sets, mu- 
sical instruments, typewriters, and cameras with not 
more than 6 rolls of filmand 12 flash bulbs per person 
will be admitted into Canada duty free. To expedite 
entry, the traveler should have a list of all serially 
numbered items prepared in advance. All household 
effects, including furniture, are admitted duty free 
provided they are to be used for continuous residence 
and have been in possession for 6 months or more, 
Limited amounts of perishable goods, such as 2 days’ 
food supply (except pork and pork products), gasoline 
and oil sufficient for 300 miles of travel, 50 cigars, 
200 cigarettes, and 2 pounds of smoking tobacco may 
also be admitted duty free. There is no limit on the 
amount of United States or Canadian currency which 
may be carried. United States currency can be spent 
as conveniently as Canadian anywhere in Canada, 


Admission of Pets 


Dogs may be taken into Canada if they are accom- 
panied by a certificate from a licensed United States 
or Canadian veterinarian to the effect that the dog has 
been vaccinated against rabies during the past 6 months, 
or a certificate signed by an inspector of the U. S., 
Agricultural Service certifying that the dog has been 
inspected and found free of any symptoms of contagious 
disease, that the animal has not been exposed to rabies, 
and that no case of rabies has occurred within a radi- 
us of 50 miles of the place where the dog has been 
housed for the 6 months immediately prior to the date 
the trip to Canada was begun, There are no regula- 
tions limiting the entry of cats accompanied by visi- 
tors. Special permission and individual licensing of 
dogs and cats are necessary before they may be taken 
into National Parks in western Canada. Birds of the 
parrot family are Subject to veterinary inspection at 
the border, and the owner must certify that the bird 


has not been in contact with other birds of the parrot 
family and has been in the owner’s possession for 60 
days immediately prior to importation. 


Admission of Plants 


Plants may not be taken into Canada unless accom- 
panied by a certificate issued by anauthorized official 
of the United States or a State department of agricul- 
ture certifying freedom from insect pests or disease, 
and then only at the border ports of Halifax, Saint John, 
Quebec, Montreal, Niagara Falls, Windsor, Estavan, 
Vancouver, or Victoria for reinspection, 


Admission of Firearms 


Visitors are not required to havea Federal permit 
for possession in Canada of a shotgun or rifle, but 
must furnish customs officials with description and 
serial number of all such weapons, Fifty rounds of 
ammunition per person may be taken into Canada duty 
free. Admission of firearms through customs does 
not grant the privilege of hunting, andsportsmen must 
contact appropriate authorities in the province in which 
they intend to hunt for regulations covering licenses 
to hunt and carry firearms. Revolvers, pistols, and 
fully automatic firearms are not admitted. 


RE-ENTERING THE UNITED STATES 


Every person entering or re-entering the United 
States must make a declaration covering all articles 
contained in his baggage, or worn or carried on his 
person, to the United States customs officers at first 
port of arrival. All articles obtained in Canada must 
be declared. Articles for personal or household use, 
souvenirs, or curios, not for sale, aggregating up to 
$200 in value, may be brought back tothe United States 
duty free once each 31 days, provided the visit in Can- 
ada was 48 hours or more. If the stay is 12 days or 
longer, an additional $300 worth of such items may 
be returned duty free. Such exempt items need not 
accompany the traveler when re-entering the United 
States, but to be duty free all shipments, including 
mail and express, must be declared in writing at the 
time of entry. Not more than 100 cigars and 1 gallon 
of alcoholic beverage may be included under either, 
but not both, exemptions, Plants must be accompanied 
by a certificate of inspection issued by an inspector 
of the Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Information Sources 


Travelers should contact the nearest U.S.Customs 
office for precise, current information prior to mak- 
ing their trip. For additional information regarding 
entry of United States citizens into Canada, inquiries 
should be directed toImmigration Branch, Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, In- 
quiries relative to admission of vehicles, personal 
property, and equipment should be directed to Deputy 
Minister of Customs and Excise, Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, Canada. 


HUNTING, FISHING, AND CAMPING 


Alaska and the northern portions of Alberta, British 
Columbia, and the Yukon Territory offer sportsmen 
the finest hunting and fishing on the North American 
continent. Moose, caribou, deer, and sheep are found 
in plentiful numbers in many areas. The world’s 
largest carnivorous mammal, the Kodiak bear, and his 
only slightly smaller cousins, the grizzly and brown 
bears, roam much of Alaska, as do the smaller black 
bears. Migratory fowl are found in large numbers 
throughout the region. Excellent fresh and salt water 
fishing is readily accessible along the highway network. 


Regulations 


Fishing and hunting regulations are strictly en- 
forced in both Canada and Alaska, Open seasons and 
bag limits vary each season, It is therefore advisable 
for those intending to hunt or fish to contact appropri- 
ate authorities: for British Columbia, Game Commis- 


sion, 567 Burrard Street, Vancouver, B. C.; for the 
Yukon Territory, Director of Game and Publicity, 
Whitehorse, Y. T.; for Alaska, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Juneau, Alaska. Nonresident licenses 
range from $5.50 for sports fishing to $50 for hunting 
in Alaska; from $2 for sports fishing to $100 for 
hunting in the Yukon Territory. 


Camping 


For those who intend to camp out, a light, insect- 
proof tent and sleeping and cooking gear suitable for 
use in the northern United States will be completely 
adequate, Permits for campfires are not required in 
either the Yukon or Alaska, but campers are urged to 
utilize established campsites and thus avoid the danger 
of starting forest fires, Forest fires are disastrous 
anywhere, but in Alaska where great distances and 
the limited communication facilities hinder the prompt 
reporting and fighting of forest fires, they can be par- 
ticularly destructive. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


1. Alaska Visitor’s Association, Klein Building, 
Juneau, Alaska: publishes information of interest to 
potential tourists. 

2. Alaska Resources Development Board, Box 50, 
Juneau, Alaska: a Territorial agency devoted to studies 
and reports of the Territory’s economic potential, 

3. Federal Bureauof Land Management, Box 1481, 
Juneau, Alaska: charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the public lands of the Territory; provides 
information relative to homesteads, home sites, and 
related matters. 

4. National Park Service, 180 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.: publishes information 
on the several National Parks and Monuments within 
the Territory. 

5. U.S. Forest Service, Box 1631, Juneau, Alaska: 
publishes booklets covering each of the National For- 
ests in the Territory. 

6. Fish and Wildlife Service, Box 2021, Juneau, 
Alaska: inquiries relative to hunting, fishing, and 
related matters should be directed to this agency. 

7. Bureau of Public Roads, Box 1961, Juneau, 
Alaska: publishes a quarterly highway conditions re- 
port describing the current condition of all major 
Territorial routes. 

8. The U. S. Department of Interior’s ‘‘Mid-Cen- 
tury Alaska’’ offers excellent, authentic material for 


students, prospective settlers, and potential investors, 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. Cy 
at $1.00. 

9. Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Canada: publishes free bulletins outlining regulations 
governing entry into or passage through Canada, use 
of Canadian highways, nonresident hunting and fish- 
ing, and other pertinent subjects, 

10. Publications with excellent maps and mile- 
by-mile logs of all principal routes to and within the 
Territory: ‘‘The Milepost,’’ from Box 457, Cathedral 
City, Calif., at $1.25; the ‘‘Alaska Highway Packet,’’ 
from the Northwest Magazine Distributing Company, 
703 6th Avenue North, Seattle, Wash., at $1.00; and 
‘“‘Guide to Alaska,’’ from 6015 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif., at $1.95. 

11. Alaska and Canada road maps may be obtained 
from a number of oil companies suchas the Union Oil 
Company of California and the Standard Oil Company 
of California. 

12. Topographic and geological maps and reports: 
of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory, from 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, 
Canada, at 25 cents per sheet; of Alaska, from United 
States Geological Survey, Washington 25, D. C., at 
nominal cost. 
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